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Economies Possible in Larger School Units 


Sane Economy Needed 


Out of the economic crisis which followed the financial upset 
of 1929 has come an insistent demand for economy. It is by no - 
means true that all of the proposals, nor all of the enactments, 
nor all of the compromises for securing economy have been wise 
or even effective. It is easy to economize blindly, to adopt merely 
palliative measures, to mistake spurious economy for real econ- 
omy, to inflict vital injury by extreme slashing, and to let the in- 
fluence of selfish interests dictate the direction or the amount of 
the economy that is imposed. 


Economy is not a new experience for the public schools. Un- 
wise expenditures there may have been in the past, but little of 
graft or waste. Genuine economy, even severe economy during 
recent years, has been widely accepted in a spirit of wholehearted 
co-operation by those responsible for directing the schools. Un- 
fortunately some bogus economies also have been adopted which 
have the effect of sacrificing the very services which schools have 
been established to provide. If in the name of economy, we cur- 
tail unduly the beneficial activities of governmental agencies, 
then, as R. M. Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago 
warns us, “we damage those institutions which give our property 
such value as it has.” 


No better statement of the predicament to which a contagion of 
hasty economy reduced public education has come to the writer’s 
attention than is provided in addresses made by two distinguished 
presidents of midwestern state universities. The threatened star- 
vation of basic services is emphasized by Glenn Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin. On a program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Minneapolis, February, 1933, he said: 

“We are trying to balance budgets by cutting the very heart out 
of the only things that make government a creative social agency. 
We slash scientific bureaus. We drastically shrink our support of 
social. services. .We hamstring our regulatory agencies. We fire 
visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce hospital staffs. 
We squeeze education. And we call this economy. And actually 
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think we are intelligent in calling it that. How the gods must be 
laughing at us! And how our grandchildren will damn us!” 

Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota, 
speaking on a program of the same national meeting in Minne- 
apolis, stated that in no previous period of great depression have 
we failed to keep faith with our ideals of equal educational privi- 
lege and equal rights before the law, which are the guarantees of 
our civil liberty. He protested in a vigorous manner against mak- 
ing our schools the scapegoat for blunders not in any way charge- 
able to the schools. 

“If the political and economic leaders had followed the teach- 
ings of the schools, we should not be in our present difficulties. 
The schools never taught war, they taught peace; the schools 
never taught extravagance, they taught thrift; the schools never 
taught disregard for law, they taught respect for law; the schools 
never taught national isolation and selfishness, they taught inter- 
national participation and co-operation. Now the people, as they 
strike out blindly to save themselves from economic disaster, are 
about to wreck the schools as if that would accomplish their end. 
We can find millions for highways, billions for public enterprises, 
hundreds of millions, if not billions, for a soldiers’ bonus, but we 
must pare and scrimp on education. We are making helpless 
children and youth in need of higher training for professional 
leadership, pay for our folly with shortened school years and in- 
adequate equipment, under teachers whose salaries are being 
reduced to the point where continued professional growth will 
be impossible.” 

Since the children of today will be the citizens of tomorrow, a 
political democracy is concerned about providing education for 
all the children of all the people. This is regarded as the best in- 
surance of its own perpetuation and well-being. If it be pointed 
out that classes privileged by wealth are usual and influential 
in this country, it may also be pointed out that, during the time 
in which schools have been forced to economize beyond the point 
where economy is beneficial, lavish expenditures of public funds 
have been appropriated for war service. The same period has 
witnessed the growth of criminal violence to an extent that it 
often dominates local elections, collects heavy tribute from indi- 
viduals and institutions, and makes life unusually hazardous for 
many in what are otherwise known as peace times. Persons of 
vision are éoming to believe that the existence of democracy is 
at stake. Certainly one may find abundant reasons for believing 
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that, in general, as less money is spent for public education more 
is spent for less worthy activities. 

Reduction of cost by the elimination of useless duplication ap- 
pears sane and practical. It is in marked contrast to reductions 
which are made in the support of public schools regardless of 
how indefensible may be the demand or how harmful the effect. 
That reductions or economies be appropriate and defensible is of 
far greater importance in the long view than merely that they be 
made. Hasty decisions and temporary expedients do not provide 
a safe and sane basis of economy. : 

Not only in making smaller actual expenditures may there be 
a saving of money, but also in securing larger returns for the 
money invested. In fact, the latter is generally recognized in 
business practice as much the more important. If the returns are 
attractively large, it is not likely to be difficult to secure the funds 
needed. By analogy, then, it may be asserted that a proposal 
which assures a larger yield on a smaller investment in public 
schools deserves careful consideration. 

The proposal implied in what is presented in this bulletin has 
the merit of combining changes desirable in themselves apart 
from any emergency, with a large degree of genuine economy in 
such changes. The purpose of-the writer is not to deal in opinion 
but to present facts with such clearness that the reader may have 
no difficulty in reaching his own conclusions when these facts are 
presented. As in other presentations of fact, nothing will happen 
as a consequence of this analysis unless the facts are so convinc- 
ing as to lead to some effective action. 


Aspects of the Kansas Elementary School Situation 
Which Call for Economy 


How to secure better schools in Kansas at reduced cost de- 
mands a definite understanding of the actual elements in the 
whole school situation with which one must deal. That the 
reader may have this understanding, a condensed statement based 
on recorded information will indicate to him the existing situa- 
tion and the modifications suggested. Before proceeding with 
this, it may be assumed that certain elementary statements per- 
taining to the organization and administration of schools will be 
regarded as acceptable on their own obvious merits. Among 
such statements or principles are: 
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1. Public schools should exist chiefly for the rendering of 
teaching service satisfactory in both quantity and quality. 

2. To operate even inferior schools costs money—sometimes 
not less, often more than to operate superior schools. 

3. The support of two or more schools where one similar school 
would be adequate multiples both the total costs and the unit 
costs. 

4. Eliminating useless duplication is a practical step in reduc- 
ing maintenance, operating, and instructional costs. 

5. A pattern of school organization adopted in territorial days 
for frontier conditions may not be wane to provide for present 
needs in a modern state. 

6. A reorganization of schools, if it sail both a large re- 
duction in costs and an increase in efficiency, deserves serious 
consideration. 

The situation in one-teacher elementary schools in Kansas as 
reported by the State Department of Education discloses that 
there are, in 1933-34, 195,000 pupils enrolled in a total of 7,125 
of these schools.. Two hundred seventy-three other districts of 
this type were sending their pupils elsewhere or for other reasons 
were operating no school of their own. There was only one pupil 
enrolled in four of these schools and in 405 other schools not more 
than five pupils were enrolled. Nearly two thousand two hun- 
dred schools had not more than 10 pupils enrolled; half of the total 
number had an enrolment of fewer than 15 pupils. The average 
attendance was reported as about 85 per cent of the enrolment. 

In the same area and during the same year there were more 
than 1300 larger elementary schools, having two or more teachers 
each (cities of third class mainly), and enrolling 87,753 pupils.’ 
More than 500 other elementary schools, located in cities of the 
first and second class, enrolled 98,200 pupils (not including 10,200 
in kindergarten). These facts tell us that there are more than 
8,900 public schools in Kansas to provide for approximately 
381,000 elementary school pupils. From the standpoint of either 
economy in cost or effectiveness of instruction this plan (or lack 
of plan) in organization is indefensible. The number of excessively 


1. The total enrolment in these schools has diminished 4,000 during the 
past five years. 
2. This total has diminished 4,700 from the enrolment of six years earlier. 
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small school units is obviously unreasonable and needlessly ex- 
pensive. 


As there is a very small property valuation in many of the 
small districts which maintain one-teacher schools, (in more than 
half of them the valuation is now less than $210,000) the tax levy 
consequently tends to be high for supporting a school. But the 
really serious fact as disclosed by various investigations is that 
more often than not the children receive an inferior type of in- 
struction in one-teacher schools. Repeated comparisons based on 
objective—tests~indieate~that—uppergrade pupils in one-teacher 
schools are likely to be from a half-year to as much as two years 
behind those in similar grades in graded schools and in such fun- 
damental subjects as reading and arithmetic. The difference may 
be still greater in some non-curricular activities and in other un- 
measured outcomes, particularly with reference to social and 
civic adjustments to our present complex society. 


The one-teacher schools have as a typical teacher a girl, im- 
mature, relatively untrained, limited in experience, poorly paid, 
and essentially transient in that she stays only one year in a 
school. The salary that she receives per month would hardly be 
attractive in normal times to a successful barber, nurse, or ste- 
nographer. Yet she has the difficult task of trying to teach 35 
class periods each day in 5% hours, with no other supervision or 
assistance than what is received from a County Superintendent 
of limited training, who averages one visit per year to the school 
for a period of one hour and fifteen minutes. (This is the average 
practice in the State). 


Considering the multiplicity of elementary school districts shown 
in the outline map of Kansas which is designated as Chart I, it is 
easy to observe that neither plan nor system of a worthy sort was 
employed in the establishment of school districts in this State. This 
visual presentation of how extravagantly numerous are the school 
districts in Kansas seems almost incredible when one first observes 
it. But all locations of schools were carefully plotted from official 
county school maps. This tedious task was carried out with pre- 
cision and care on a large wall map from which this reproduction 
was photographed. The counties which appear blank on the chart 
are the ones for which the county superintendent failed to provide 
a map showing the districts and locations of schools. 
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Kansas — Assuming Each Serves an Area at Least 2 Miles 
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At the center of each circle (whose radius is two miles) is the 
site of an elementary school. While heavy line circles mark 
graded school areas, light line circles represent one-teacher 
school areas if each is assumed to serve the territory within two 
miles of the school located at its center. Broken line circles in- 
dicate that two-or-three-teacher schools are located at their cen- 
ters. Four or more teachers constitute a graded school in the 
classification employed in this report. Circles are used merely 
as a convenience in representing the multiplicity of elementary 
schools and school-districts. 

In Chart II the eastern portion of the map shown in Chart I 
appears on a larger scale to facilitate a closer inspection of what 
has happened in the eastern counties with reference to this un- 
economical establishment of elementary schools. If the purpose 
lad been to adopt a relatively expensive form of school organiza- 
tion, the present set-up would seem admirably adapted to meet 
the requirement. Indeed, these charts greatly understate the 
situation, for one dark line circle may represent a score or more 
of elementary schools in one of the larger cities. It would be 
impossible to show a dozen circles for a single city on the map 
except that they have the same center and appear as one circle. 
No private, parochial, or institutional training school is indicated 


“on the charts although the total number of these in the State is 


not small. . 

A proposal to reduce costs by combining the small enrolments 
of small school units into larger instruction-units will appear easy 
to understand. In one-half of the one-teacher schools the enrol- 
ment does not exceed 14 pupils. If it seemed desirable to combine 
small enrolments so as to make the usual enrolment per school 28 
to 30 pupils, then, by this doubling of the median enrolment, ap- 
proximately one-half of the 7,125 teachers (3,562) could be elimi- 
mated. The teacher’s salary plus the maintenance costs of a one- 
teacher school will average over a period of years approximately 
$1,000 per year. The total yearly saving by eliminating 3,562 
poorly trained teachers will be the impressive sum of $3,562,000. 

There is no magic involved in making this substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of these schools. It is a practical possibility if 
the desire to accomplish such a saving is strong enough to ex- 
press itself in appropriate action. Even if the total amount seems 
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unattainable at once, the principle is not changed thereby. A 
careful analysis of the distribution of elementary schools in such 
counties as Barton, Marion, and Marshall, for example, shows 
that if one-teacher schools were not located nearer than four 
miles to other elementary schools there would be an average 


If Duplication Were Reduced 
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reduction of 40 per cent in the present number of such schools. 
The extreme distance of pupils to the nearest school would not 
exceed about two miles. If transportation were made available, 
ten miles between schools would not be extreme. From the view- 
point of serving present needs, there is no reason for the great 
number of these schools—frequently not two miles distant from 
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each other—nor for enrolments so small that often one school 
could care for all the pupils in. three schools. 

If the people of Kansas wish to retain the one-teacher type of 
school, it does not follow that they will wish to maintain two or 
more such schools to serve an area for which one school would be 
entirely adequate. Efficiency of service need not be impaired by 
reducing expensive and avoidable duplication, a result which may 
be accomplished by a better planned distribution of these schools. 
Assuming that all existing two-or-more-teacher schools were to 
be retained and that a minimum number of one-teacher schools 
were provided and so located that the home of no child would be 
more than two miles from a school, the change which would re- 
sult therefrom is represented for ten selected counties in Chart III. 

Probably it will occur to many persons that a reorganization 
for economy might very reasonably provide for district areas 
larger than is indicated in Chart III. Larger units of support 
make possible a more efficient type of school and at the same time 
a reduction in the number of existing schools. The proposal sug- 
gested in the ten selected counties is concerned at this point with 
increased economy, not with improved efficiency of instruction. 
It undertakes merely to correct, the costly effects of district mul- 
tiplication and the establishment of what seems to have been an 
unwarranted number of one-teacher schools in Kansas, to do that, 
however, without especially improving this type of school. 

Present facilities in the form of modern motor transportation 
and improved highways tend to favor school districts of larger 
size, a size, for example, in which all homes are still within five 
miles of a central school. The superior instructional advantages 
of a centralized school, such as better library facilities, better 
trained teachers, more opportunity for social and recreational 
direction, and higher standards of achievement, are certainly de- 
serving of serious consideration by the people whose taxes pro- 
vide the public support. 

The experience of other states indicates the practicability’ of 
larger districts. In the State of Maryland in which school atten- 
dance areas “are planned in a business-like manner” for a whole 
county, the average attendance area is about ten miles in di- 
ameter, thus making the average distance about 5 miles from the 
borders of a district to the central elementary school. A recent 
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publication of the U. S. Office of Education (Circular 117, 1934) 
contains a report by Charles H. Skidmore, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Utah, in which he shows that his state, 
having 40 school districts as contrasted with 1306 in Idaho, sur- 
passes Idaho in percentage of enrolment, percentage of atten- 
dance and percentage of pupils in high schools. 


Redistricting for Economy and for 
Better Elementary Schools 
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A theoretical division of several counties in Kansas into larger 
school districts is shown in Chart IV. This is the way a proposed 
reorganization might look on paper. These districts are built 
around existing school centers (indicated by dots) that have two 
or more teachers, so far as schools are suitably located to become 
centers for these larger units. If the one-teacher school areas 
within five miles from such centers should be united in forming 
the larger central school, then a great majority but not all of the 
one-teacher schools in the counties could be displaced. The divi- 
sions shown in this chart are, of course, only schematic. An actual 
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redistricting should be based on a competent school survey of all 
counties, recognizing all factors involved, such as roads, rivers, 
school sites, school population, transportation needs, etc. One may 
observe without difficulty how 123 existing school districts in 
Marshall County might be displaced by 20, of which 4 or 5 many 
continue to be one-or-two-teacher districts due to remoteness 
from a school center. 

The possibilities in these six counties may be illustrated by the 
tabulation which follows. 


Table I. How Larger Units at Actual or Appropriate School Centers Might 
Affect the Number of Schools in These Selected Counties 


As at Present Suggested Raseentontn 


Counties graded 2-teacher 1-teacher Artal Possible  1-or-2 

schools schools’ schools Centers Centers teacher 

: schools 
Barton 5 5 95 10 3 4 
Marion 11 14 93 16 4 2 
Marshall 9 8 123 15 1 4 
Sumner 12 149 10 10 4 
Crawford 2 18 97 12 5 1 
Douglas 4 3 76 4 4 i 
Totals 48 120 633 67 27 16 


In this table it appears that 801 schools might be reduced in 
number to 110 schools. The number of teachers could also be 
greatly reduced, as the average enrolment in one-teacher schools 
is only 14, while in the larger school centers the enrolment per 
teacher might be made to approach that in cities of first and 
second class (38). Of course, in the schools having larger en- 
rolments per teacher there is usually additional instruction by 
special teachers, to provide enrichment to the school program. 
These elements are usually lacking in the small schools. 


If the average enrolment per teacher should be increased to 35 
pupils by developing centralized schools and the curriculum 
should continue as it is, the approximate yearly saving by means 
of reduced costs due to such a state wide redistricting would be 
$4,250,000. 

The report on District Organization of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education (Bul. 17, 1932) comments (p. 76) that leg- 
islatures created a school-district system to provide the educational 
services needed at an earlier time, and that legislatures continue 
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“to have the power to modify the school-district system in such 
ways as will provide public education of the type and form needed 
today.” The same report further states that this matter is attract- 
ing attention in other states: 

“It is becoming more and more apparent that governmental and 
educational costs can not be decreased much below the present 
levels through salary reductions. If costs are to be materially 


modified and if taxes are to be decreased, the solution must be 
through improved organization and management.” (p. 75). 


“On inquiry, 15 of the 45 states reporting indicate that some 
movement is under way in the state to secure legislative approval 
for a change in the school-district organization.” (p. 77.) 


The thirteen hundred two-or-more teacher elementary schools 
(not including cities of first or second class) employed, in 1931, 
3,629 teachers, and these had an average enrolment of 25 pupils. 
This average suggests that many teachers had a much smaller 
enrolment. In elementary schools in cities of first and second class, 
the 2,602 teachers had an average enrolment during the same year 
of 38 pupils. It is of course highly improbable that the persons 
responsible for these schools in cities of the first and second class 
have been willing to impair the efficiency of instruction by assign- 
ing teaching loads which were excessive for their teachers. Pre- 
sumably such an average enrolment per teacher (38) does not 
seem excessive in a school in which, because of superior internal 
organization, a teacher is charged with instruction in a single 
grade. Perhaps larger units of organization tend not only to make 
a teacher per grade feasible but also to make the individual 
teacher able to handle effectively a larger enrolment than when 
several grades of pupils are combined into one class. 

If these suggestions seem acceptable, then, in keeping with them, 
the two-or-more-teacher schools could with advantage to all con- 
cerned be subjected to such reorganization as to provide larger 
units. By combining with them several adjoining one-teacher 
schools to form a central unit, average teacher enrolments of 35 
to 40 pupils might be attained in these schools also. The saving in 
number of teachers as compared with an average enrolment of 
25, would be 1210, if the curriculum is unchanged. Should a por- 
tion of this larger enrolment come from typical one-teacher schools 
(with 14 enrolled), then the saving in number of teachers would 
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be still larger. At an average of $1,000 for salary and maintenance, 
the saving on this number of teachers in the 1,300 two-or-more- 
teacher schools would total $1,210,000 per year. 

It is reasonable to expect, as though it were an incidental out- 
come, that a better internal school organization and better teach- 
ing would be secured as an outcome of the enlarged unit. The 
saving as estimated here may be overstated to the extent that, 
should better trained teachers be demanded, some increase in 
teachers’ salaries may be required. It would likewise be true 
that, as people demand an extended curriculum and improved 
facilities, fewer teachers will be released and the financial savings 
will be smaller than these estimates based on the present curric- 
ulum. As stated in an earlier paragraph, efforts to secure superior 
quality of instruction are most commendable and may as truly 
constitute educational economy as does the reduction of a school 
budget. But even with the same quality of teacher as previously 
and the same curriculum, the improved situation (a teacher to a 
grade) and consequently better opportunities would doubtless 
result in better teaching. 

Without considering what economies due to better organization 
might be made in cities of the first and second class, it appears that 
a saving of $1,210,000 may be possible in smaller graded schools 
and as much as $4,250,000 more may be saved by displacing one- 
teacher units by larger school centers. These two items make a 
total possible saving per year in the elementary schools of Kansas 
of $5,460,000. 


Possible Economies in a Better Organization of High Schools 

Of the 685 public high schools in Kansas, many have small en- 
rolments and :either excessively high costs per pupil or a poor 
quality of instruction—in some instances, both. The enrolment 
in more than half of the high schools in the state is less than 80. 
Twenty-five per cent have fewer than 50 students enrolled. Only 
37 per cent of the high schools have as many as 100 students en- 
rolled. This organization, involving such uneconomically small 
units, is essentially wasteful. It could not well be otherwise. 

The high schools in the state, not including those in first and 
second class cities and community high schools, employ 2,987 
teachers for the 45,696 students enrolled in years 9 to 12 inclusive. 
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This is an average enrolment per teacher of 15.3 students. In cities 
of the first and second class 1,783 teachers are employed for 51,600 
high school students, giving an average enrolment of 29 students 
per teacher. Prompted by a genuine desire to reduce expendi- 
tures, the State might, by combining small high school districts 
into larger units, raise the average enrolment per teacher to 30 
pupils in all or nearly all high schools. 

This action would eliminate prohibitively expensive high school 
units and would permit, if the curriculum remains unchanged, a 
reduction of approximately 1,400 teachers. At an average estimate 
of $1,500 per year for salary and equipment per teacher, the con- 
sequent saving provided by this one step, which is certainly desir- 
able for other reasons than economy, would amount to the sig- 
nificant sum of $2,100,000 yearly. 

That small high schools have developed in needlessly large 
numbers in the state and apparently without plan with reference 
to their economical distribution is indicated by the overlapping of 
circles in Chart V. Each circle represents the area which might be 
served by an existing high school within a six mile radius. As a 
maximum distance to a high school six miles will not seem unrea- 
sonable. A study pertaining to 41 high schools in Wisconsin and 
68 in Minnesota reports that, in 1932, 16 per cent of the pupils in 

















Chart V 
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the former and 17.5 per cent in the latter schools travel distances 
from 5 to more than 10 miles to attend school. 

Further evidence that high school districts should be larger in 
area is provided by the fact that, in spite of the great number of 
such districts, a large part of the area in many counties is in no 
high school district. This fact is clearly disclosed by the counties 
indicated in Chart VI. Douglas, Allen and Woodson counties 
furnish striking illustrations of the fact stated here. Eleven 
counties in Kansas have more than two-thirds of their valuation 
within no high school district. Several of these, however, are 
Barnes law counties which make a small levy on such areas for 
high school tuition purposes. 


Kansae Counties Showing Territory Not In Any High Schoo! District? 
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The consideration which is really significant in this proposal to 
reduce school costs is that it suggests how school tax burdens may 
be reduced more than seven and a half million dollars a year 
($7,560,000) without injury to the schools. Not only that, but it 
also provides the prospect of marked improvement in the teaching 
opportunities to be provided by larger and better organized in- 
struction units. In both of these respects this proposal is in con- 
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trast to economy plans which result in damage to the schools. It 
appears to be both practical in character and significant in the 
saving which may be effected. Moreover, whatever saving is made 
becomes cumulative since it may be expected to continue year 
after year. In ten years of this reorganized program in full opera- 
tion, on the basis of reductions suggested, the total would be 
$75,600,000. 


It is important to bear in mind that, while the proposal sub- 
mitted here for reducing costs is actually a plan to correct some 
of the mistakes which are now so apparent in our school organi- 
zation, the first step should be a competent survey authorized by 
the State Legislature to give direction to legislative action and 
thus avoid further difficulties. One cannot be sure without the 
survey how to proceed or how much of the proposed economy 
should be considered feasible in the immediate future. So com- 
prehensive a program as the redistricting of the schools of a state 
will require time for its gradual accomplishment even after the 
reorganization pattern has been approved. Unfairness with ref- 
erence to school opportunities to any region in the State should 
be carefully avoided. 

Adjustments needed in buildings and equipment as well as an 
undetermined amount of new construction for the proposed re-— 
organization will involve expense in the form of capital outlay, 
some school buildings could accommodate additional pupils with- 
out enlargement or change, some could be salvaged or readapted 
to other purposes, some might be scrapped as industry scraps 
obsolete equipment. A way to finance new construction would 
need to be worked out as part of a redistricting program. Like- 
wise the extent to which transportation would be required invites 
attention and study. 

State aid would doubtless prove necessary in financing the new 
buildings demanded by these proposals. This would be true at 
least to the extent that, due to present indebtedness or low valu- 
ations, the cost seemed to work hardships or excessive burdens 
on some areas. A plan might be devised whereby the State will 
assume for each of the reorganized districts all indebtedness in 
excess of 3 to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation of property. 
Such procedure would seem to be justified on the basis of equaliz- 
ing the burden involved. 
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Economies in the Curriculum 

Probably the two economies which have been most unwisely 
employed with reference to public schools are extreme reduc- 
tion of salaries and heavy curtailment of instruction in particular 
subjects of the curriculum. A certain plausibility attaches to each 
of these modes of saving money. The subjects discontinued or 
restricted are often referred to as “fads” or “frills” and therefore 
nonessential. If it be really determined that any subject is non- 
essential, its discontinuance is a justified economy. Likewise, the 
permanent retirement of truly inferior teachers is a far sighted 
type of economy. 

.Determining which are nonessential subjects and who are the 
inferior teachers is a task that is often difficult and complicated. 
It appears that the formula frequently employed in making such 
determinations has been erroneous. One dare not assume that 
the more recently added subjects are, by virtue of that fact, use- 
less fads. Any subject taught in an ineffective, superficial manner 
so that it lacks value or significance to the pupils is truly a frill. 
Subjects long in the curriculum, as the three R’s or classical 
studies, have the support which grows out of wide familiarity and 
tradition and teachers favor them because they are easier to 
teach than newer, less conventional subjects. Often the older 
subjects are called “solids” and are assumed by some persons to 
have the same relative value for present life needs as they had 
a century ago. Such profound changes have occurred in society, 
however, during the most recent half-century, and in the life 
demands made on individuals, that traditional values alone are 
no longer sufficient to give vital significance to any portion of the 
curriculum. 

Public schools now bear the social responsibility of furnishing 
a balanced social environment for the children enrolled. This 
environment is expected to provide appropriate opportunities for 
children to develop the various aspects of life to which they will 
need to make both present and later adjustments—physical, soc- 
ial, civic, mental, vocational and recreational aspects. In har- 
mony with this viewpoint, if history consists chiefly of a recital of 
military and political events, and English of mechanical drills, 
formal rules and uninteresting analyses of literature, these sub- 
jects have little of fundamental value or vital significance to child- 
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ren and are virtually frills in the curriculum. But history which 
teaches how economic, cultural and political contributions of 
earlier peoples or periods leads to an intelligent understanding 
of present-day problems is not lacking in’ fundamental values. 
If taught by competent and experienced teachers, almost any sub- 
ject in the program of modérn schools may provide useful train- 
ing for successful participation in present social and economic 
life. In brief, a static or traditional curriculum does not provide 
the training demanded by a growing, changing, dynamic type of 
people, but it does harmonize with social inertia and institutional 
rigidity. 

School subjects, then, may not be regarded as fads or frills in 
themselves, but they may be such because of inappropriate aims, 
lack of purposefulness, or deficient outcomes due to inferior 
teaching and other causes. Judged on the basis of such criteria, 
music, art-appreciation, physical education, social sciences, home- 
room or club activities, as well as shop or laboratory courses may 
be more fundamentally educational with reference to personality- 
development and modern life-situations than are the older sub- 
jects of mathematics and foreign languages. Furthermore, Thorn- 
dike, whose experimental investigations in this field are well 
known, concludes that, when well taught, the various subjects 
have about equal generalized mental training values. 


Wide recognition has been accorded the educational outcomes in 
Grecian cities at an earlier period and in England more recently 
of play, games, and character-training activities in conjunction 
with more strictly intellectual exercises. In our country, boy 
scouting, girl scouting, and 4H club activities have been generaily 
credited as significently educational, and as providing a type of 
training in which the typical elementary and secondary school 
program is deficient. 

Before labeling any subject as a fad or frill and then withdraw- 
ing it as an economy measure, the purposes which a school cur- 
riculum is to serve and the contribution of the specific subject to 
such purposes should be fully understood. The best current teach- 
in practice attempts to utilize many of the varied interests, needs, 
activities and purposes of children by means of appropriate or- 
ganization of the curriculum. The past twenty years have never 
been equaled in the number and quality of studies directed toward 
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improvement of the curriculum, yet it continues to lag far behind 
the needs of a rapidly changing society. Newer subjects of in- 
struction may represent a truly serious effort to overcome this 
persistent lag rather than a desire to be faddish. Effective teach- 
ing of what is offered will in general be regarded as one of the 
truest economies in curriculum administration. 

The vital importance of training youth for wholesome recreation 
and for the safe use of their hours, days, weeks, or months of 
leisure is made clear by the recent reports of the Wickersham 
Commission and of the United States Senate sub-committee on 
crime in this country. The responsibility for the training falls 
heavily on the schools. Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
Prison says, “The burden of crime, a matter of over fifteen billions 
of dollars, is the largest single item that oppresses us.” And one 
needs hardly to be reminded that in the final analysis the public 
pays. 

Quoting from an editorial in The Elementary School Journal of 


May, 1934: 
“The cost of crime is at least three times as great as the cost of 
public elementary and secondary schools combined. . . youths of 


twenty comprise the largest age group; the second largest group is 
composed of boys of ages ranging between eighteen and nineteen.” 

A majority of criminal offenders, according to surveys made in 
New York and Massachusetts, are youthful, out of work, unmar- 
ried, have a limited elementary-school education, and find their 
recreation in ‘resorts of unsavory repute.’ In Massachusetts, “85 
per cent of the inmates (of jails) were found to be vocationally 
unfit.” The unsupervised activities of street gangs seem to fur- 
nish ample recruits for organized gangs of thieves, racketeers and 
criminals, all of whom prey upon society. 


Economy With Reference to Administration and Supervision 

As a school system normally comprises both elementary and 
secondary school instruction, and as close articulation of these 
two divisions of the school is highly desirable, they should, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy, be administered by a single 
board and by one administrative and supervisory staff. This is the 
prevailing practice in city school adminisrtation everywhere. 
Practical considerations seem to recommend a single board of per- 
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haps 5 members, for a reorganized school district of such size as 
to include at least one high school and one or more centralized 
elementary schools. A convenient pattern is available in Kansas 
cities of the first and second class in which one board employs a 
superintendent to direct all of its schools—elementary, junior 
high and senior high. 

Obviously there would be a reduction in the number of school 
board members by the adoption of a large district plan for securing 
greater economy and efficiency in school administration. Should 
Marshall County, for example, be so reorganized as to have six 
school districts, each with a high school and one or more central 
elementary schools, then, five members to a district board would 
give a total of 30 members. With 141 school districts, as at present, 
there may be as many as 423 school board members in the county 
at any one time. A large number of local board members is some- 
times regarded as providing for democratic management or con- 
trol. Similar claims were made for local control of highways, but 
it did not provide a unified highway system nor serve modern 
traffic needs satisfactorily. Great division of responsibility usually 
contributes to lack of administrative insight. 

Speaking of economy in administrative costs in a county in Utah, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction says: * 

“There used to be a hundred officials to do the administrative 
work which is now done far better under the skillful management 
of a board of five members,—it is very evident that in selecting, 
ordering, distributing, using, and testing the materials, fuels, and 
supplies, the expense attached to one central office for postage, 


letters, accounting, bookkeeping, etc., would be comparatively 
minimized.” 


A report made in 1931, by the Ohio Institute, answered defin- 
itely and negatively the question, “Is rural Ohio now districted 
to permit of economical school plant development?” 

It stated: “Assuming that school districts should at least be large 
enough to make possible the establishment of centralized ele- 
mentary schools of a size capable of efficient operation, a large 
proportion of the existing districts are altogether too small. ..... 
Unquestionably, rural territory should be so districted as to per- 
mit each district to maintain its own high school.” 


3. Circular No. 117, March, 1934, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Another feature which would contribute much to administra- 
tive efficiency in the schoois of this state is the unfettering of the 
office of State Superintendent by giving to it the importance in 
fact which it has in theory. Political election makes the position 
less attractive to the best qualified persons. A two-year tenure 
is too short to provide that assured continuity which is necessary 
for carrying out important policies or programs. To the head of 
its state system of public schools Kansas pays only $3,000 for a 
twelve-months year. Many high school principals in the State 
could not afford to accept the office at so low a salary. Various 
city superintendents in Kansas who are by no means overpaid have 
been accustomed to receive 100 per cent more salary than the chief 
officer of the public schools of the State receives. On the basis of 
salary, the State Superintendency is not closely comparable to 
the administrative headship of several of the State’s institutions. 
To secure the educational vision and leadership which a state 
system of schools requires demands that a different mode of 
selection be employed and that the salary paid shall approach 
the market price which must be paid to secure superior ability 
and competency. 

Probably no other single step which might be taken at this time 
will, over a period of years, contribute as much to the welfare and 
efficiency of public education in Kansas as will the placing of the 
state’s chief school administrative officer on a high level of pro- 
fessional qualification and, official influence. His professional 
competency, based on training, experience, administrative suc- 
cess and personality traits, should be second to no school admin- 
istrator in the state. In keeping with such importance, large re- 
sponsibility, adequate salary, and extended tenure are essential. 
So urgent is this change in the interest of better administered and 
better supervised public schools, that amendments to the State 
Constitution in order to make the change possible seem to be amply 
justified as the most important single step in providing efficient 
administration of public schools in Kansas. 

In close accord with the desirability of giving professional in- 
fluence to the State Superintendency is the need that the County 
Superintendent of Schools be made a supervisory leader instead 
of a routine official. Even in well organized schools teachers need 
someone who is competent to provide effective supervision, in- 
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telligent counsel, and constructive suggestions to the end that 
their teaching may be more successful in its outcome. A staff of 
trained engineers, doctors, or nurses must have responsible lead- 
ership and stimulating direction, if unified, effective service is to 
be secured from their efforts. The need is not less but greater for 
teachers. Potentially the position of County Superintendent is 
one of much importance and influence with reference to the 
schools, but in fact it has often been neither of these. 

To clarify our understanding with regard to this matter, ref- 
erence may be made to a study by Julian E. Butterworth, Profes- 
sor of Rural Education, Cornell University, and a former Kansan. 
His study is reported as Bulletin No. 6, 1932, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. He presents facts concerning the professional equipment 
of county superintendents and finds that the average of their 
administrative and supervisory experience in Kansas is surpassed 
by the average in all others except four of the 48 states. In Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania the aver- 
age is three times as high as in Kansas. The percentage of persons 
in this office in Kansas who are college graduates is only 13 and 
it is fifth from the lowest among the states. While in Connecticut 
more than half of the county superintendents have earned a 
master’s degree by graduate study, and in a dozen other states 
more than twenty per cent have done so, none in Kansas have 
shown such evidence of professional or academic scholarship. Dr. 
Butterworth also states that only Idaho and Colorado pay a lower 
median salary to county superintendents than Kansas pays. This 
State paid, in the year reported, an average salary ($1,551) which 
was close to $800 less than the average for the 48 states. 

If the State were to prescribe appropriate standards of experi- 
ence, training, and general competency for these officers, the duties 
to be performed could be handled adequately by a reduced per- 
sonnel, so that there would be no actual need for such an officer 
in every county. He might well be made a regional officer to su- 
pervise two or more counties in at least some areas of the state. 
In this way the number of such officers could be greatly reduced, 
their salaries greatly increased, and their efficiency much im- 
proved without any increase in the aggregate amount now pro- 
vided for such salaries. To accomplish this change it is necessary 
that portions of the state constitution which provide for a political 
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election of county superintendents every two years be amended 
so as to place authority in the hands of the legislature to provide 
for the appointment or election, tenure, salary, and qualifications 
of such officers, either for counties or for larger areas, according 
to need. 

Many other administrative economies might appropriately be 
pointed out as desirable and possible, some with reference to 
higher education in Kansas and some with reference to govern- 
mental organization and administration—particularly in county 
and township duplications, but the purpose of this monograph is 
restricted to economies in the public schools. 


Summarizing Statements . 


Sane economy in public schools is desirable at all times; blind 
or bogus economy inflicts vital injury and impairs the services 
which schools have been established to provide. 


Securing larger returns for the money invested is sometimes 
much wiser economy than merely making reductions in the actual 
expenditures. 


The present extensive duplication of services provides an espec- 
ially favorable opportunity for economy combined with improve- 
ment in school organization. 


There are in Kansas 7,125 one-teacher elementary schools 
which enrolled 195,000 pupils in 1933-34, and 273 other one- 
teacher districts which conducted no schools of their own. 


Half of these schools had fewer than 15 children enrolled, 
nearly one-third had fewer than 10 enrolled. 


The total enrolment in the one-teacher schools has diminished 
4,000 during the past five years. 


In the 1800 two-or-more-teacher elementary schools, 185,953 
children were enrolled during the past year. 


To provide for a total of approximately 381,000 elementary 
school pupils in this State, more than 8,900 separate public schools 
are maintained. 
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If the average enrolment in one-teacher schools were raised to 
30 pupils, 3,562 of these schools could be discontinued. 


Modern transportation facilities make larger districts feasible— 
with a central elementary school within five or six miles of the 
most remote pupils. 


By a larger-district plan the number of school districts in many 
counties could be reduced to at least one-sixth or one-eighth of 
their present numbers. 


Centralized elementary schools with an average enrolment of 
35 pupils per teacher would provide an annual saving for Kansas, 
due to this reorganization alone, of $4,250,000. 


Should small two-or-more-teacher elementary schools be de- 
veloped into larger central schools, so as to provide average en- 
rolments per teacher of 38 to 40 pupils, a further saving of $1,- 
200,000 per year might be accomplished. 


A better internal organization, such as a teacher to a grade and 
improved facilities, would doubtless secure better teaching as 
well as a significant economy in expenditure. 


By combining small high school districts or so reorganizing 
them as to secure average enrolments per teacher of 30 pupils, as 
now prevail in cities of first and second class, a yearly reduction 
in high school costs of $2,100,000 is possible. 


By means of these several steps in reorganization tax burdens 
may be reduced more than seven and a half million dollars a 
year, and the saving could be made year after year. 


A competent state-wide survey of all aspects pertaining to the 
reorganization should precede any legislative or administrative 
steps to economize by reorganizing or to perpetuate the present 
expensive set-up. 


To discontinue non-essential subjects and to release inferior 
teachers represent genuine economy, but to identify these is far 
more difficult than many boards have assumed. 


There is vital importance in training youth for wholesome 
recreation and the safe use of leisure, also in utilizing varied in- 
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terests and personality-developing activities, as well as in empha- 
sizing mental achievement in the prevailing subjects. 


Most reorganized school districts should be large enough to 
provide a high school and one or more centralized elementary 
schools, and they should be administered by a single board of 
perhaps five members. 


In the present organization of school districts in Kansas, there 
are about 28,000 school board members and only 19,670 teachers, 
principals, and superintendents in all types of schools. 


Administrative efficiency and economy demand that the State 
Superintendency be placed on a high level of professional quali- 
fication and official influence. 


Cunty Superintendents should be made competent supervisory 
leaders instead of routine officials. 


Kansas ranks low in comparison with the other states with ref- 
erence to the professional qualifications, administrative experi- 
ence, scholarship and compensation of its county superintendents. 


If county superintendents were displaced by regional superin- 
tendents, both economy and ee might be increased without 
increased cost. 


Amendments to the State Constitution will be required to give 
the educational and professional status indicated to state and 
county superintendents in Kansas. 
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